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AESTRACT 



The report gives the results of a pilot study on the 
attitudes cf children concerning international topics. By use cf a 
tightly structured questionnaire presented orally to children in 
grades 1 through 7, the author attempted to arrive at tentative 
findings concerning how attitudes toward other peoples and nations 
are formed and what role language plays in this formation. The 
results were: 1) the group membership of the child influences the 
attitudes held; 2) a relationship between the international attitudes 
and the cognitive process; 3) native language has an influence on the 
formation of attitudes toward ether peoples and nations; and, 4) 
attitudes already held toward subjects of interest to the children 
influence the formation of international attitudes. Recommendations 
for further study are included along with a review of the literature, 
and a sample questionnaire. (CWB) 
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The persistence of mankind, not merely of his political 
systems, is threatened in the present age. The inter- 
national orientations of pre-adults have been the focus of 
only a few studies of political socialization. Perhaps this 
is because no political system presently makes authoratative 
decisions for the community 7, of mankind. 

Political socialization, although not guided by any 
comprehensive theory of socialization, has kept pace with a 
rapidly changing political-historical framework and has in- 
tegrated such diverse elements as adult public opinion, 
visible political figures and events, childish forms of 
thought, concrete aspects of civics education curriculum, 
and student political activism. Questions about the pro- 
cess by which socialization occurs — part of it develop- 
mental and autonomous in nature, part of it instructional 
and intentional — are being asked more directly. 1 The pop- 
ular research model is still to ask pre-adults to react to 
some portion of their domestic political system and to as- 
sess the content of their images. For comparative purposes 
children from Italy, 2 from England, 3 and from Uganda, 4 have 
been included (as well as other cross-national studies too 



lR.D. Hess and J.V. Torney, The Development of Political 
Attitudes in Children (Chicago: Aldine Publishing, 1967 — 
Reprinted in paperback by Doubleday -Anchor ) . 

^T.M. Hennessey, ‘'Democratic, Attitudinal Configura- 
tions Among Italian Youth," Midwest Journal of Poli tical 
Science , Vol. XIII, pp. 167-93 » *969* 

3p. Abramson, “The Differential Political Socializa- 
tion of English Secondary School Students," Sociology of 
Education , Vol. XL, pp. 255-260, 19^7. 

. Prewitt and J. Okello-Oouli, "Political Education 
and Political Socialization in New Nations," R. Sigel (ed.), 
Learning About Politics: Studies in Political Socialization . 
(New Yorks Random House , forthcoming). 
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numerous’ to mention). However, in every case they have been 
asked primarily about their effioaoy, awareness, and support 
for authority in the national political community of which 
they will ultimately be citizens. The assumption has been 
made that socialization can produce allegiance to no unit 
which is larger or more comprehensive than a nation-state — 
with the possible exception of weak and vague positive feel- 
ings about the United Nations. 

The international system does present problems for the 
conceptualization of political socialization. 5 Internation- 
al decisions are made by persons who are less visible to the 
child than domestic political figures, and the decisions 
themselves have a less visible impact than domestic laws, 
for example. There are no processes in the international 
system corresponding to elections and voting in the domes- 
tic system whereby members can influence decision-makers. 

Support for the broader international system is even 
more diffuse than strop ort for a national political commun- 
ity because of the existence of strong allegiances to inter- 
mediate units at the nation-state level. This is in con- 
trast to national identification where the child is expect- 
ed to feel an attachment to America which surpasses any 
feelings about local or state government. The foreigness 
of other languages also seems to make it more difficult 
for children to realize commonality between themselves and 
those in other countries. 

It is also true that conflict and disagreement is the 
major category in which international relations appear to 
children. War and ideological conflict (Communism as a 
threat to our way of life) are prominent. To understand 
the meaning that this has for children's orientations , it 
is important to notice that in most situations children 
prefer to focus’ on a view which minimizes conflict. This 
tendency in regard to the domestic political system is bol- 
stered by most civics curriculum. The fact that the most 
visible and publicized aspects of the international system 
are defined in terms of conflict makes it a difficult realm 
for children to deal with. 



5Uithin a political 
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theory of political socialization 
D. Easton and J. Dennis, Children 
(New York, McGraw-Hill, 19^9) 
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Research Review 

Because there is little information about international 
socialization, that which does exist is of particular im- 
portance. In a recent review of this material, several 
categories of research were summarized. ° 

First and best known is a small body of information 
concerning the development of children's concepts of their 
home country — geographically and politically — along with 
some suggestions about the meaning of national identity in 
an emotional sense. These studies are likely to include 
children in early elementary school because of the impor— 
tance of this period for such basic attachments 5 it also 
includes several studies oriented toward Piaget’s concep- 
tual framework — tracing a succession of discrete stages and 
citing reciprocity, egocentric thought, and decentration as 
processes in the formation of concepts of national identity.' 

The second category of studies includes descriptively 
and deveiopmontally oriented studies of children’s orien- 
tations toward other nation-states. Here the Lambert and 
Klineberg material is the most extensive, stressing stereo- 
types as organizing forces in children’s comparison of 
their own country with others. ° This is also the only 



6j.V. Tornoy, L.F. Anderson, and H. Targ, "A Review of 
Existing and Needed Research on the Development of Inter- 
national Orientations During Childhood and Adolescence. ” 
Chapter IV of A n Examination of Objectives, Meeds, and 
Priorities in International Education in'U.ff. Secondary 
and El ern ent ar^fjBc ho ol s . a report by J . ■ M. Becker to the 

U.S. Office of Education on Project No. 6-2908. 

?G. Jahoda, “Children’s Concepts of Nationality s A 
Critical Study of Piaget’s Stages,” Child Development , Vol. 
XXXV, pp. 1081-92, 1964; J. Piaget and A. Weil, “The De- 
velopment in Children of the Idea of Homeland and of Re- 
lations with Other Countries,” International Social Science 
Bulletin . No. Ill, pp. 56l-?8, 1951? E.A. Weinstein, "De- 
velopment of the Concent of Flag and Sense of National Iden- 
tity," Child Development . Vol. XXVIII, pp. l6?-?4, 1957. 

®W,E . Lambert and 0. Klineberg, Children’s Views of 
Foreign People . (New Yorks Apple ton- Century, Crofts, 1967 ). 
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major published study which assessed the attitudes toward 
foreign countries of children who came from several parts 
of the world. ? This study, which took 

place in 1959 ? has been criticized for poor sampling pro- 
cedure within the several countries included. The questions 
used focused almost entirely upon the nation-state as a 
unit — children were asked for their evaluations of specific 
countries and for similarities and differences between them. 

One of the authors' early conclusions is the follow- 
ings "Children in certain cultural settings consider them- 
selves as minority or majority members of a world commun- 
ity. "9 It should be added that children in many parts of 
the world consider particular other groups as minority mem- 
bers of their world community; in particular Chinese and 
African Negroes were considered by children in many coun- 
tries to be "not like us”. Perceived discontinuities of 
experience seem formative in children's understanding of 
the international system. 

These authors also concluded that children in the 
United States', particularly those of about ten years of age, 
are receptive to .approaches to foreign people and are in- 
terested in people who are dissimilar as well as those 
seen as similar to themselves. These children are curious 
about other countries even though their actual information 
about other countries may be limited to differences in 
clothing or language. By the age of fourteen, the chil- 
dren appear somewhat less open to positive views of for- 
eign nations. 

Another major conclusion of the Lambert and Klineberg 
study was that stereotyping probably begins by the age of 
six as the child views his own country, not as he views 
other countries and peoples 

The first signs of stereotyped thinking turned up 
in the descriptions children gave of their own 
group rather than of foreign people; even at the 
six-year age level many different national groups 
of children made over-generalized statements about 
the personality traits of their own group at the 
same time as they described foreign people in more 
facttial objective terms... Prom ten years of age 
and on, children start stereotyping foreign 
people. 19 



9 lbid . , p, vii . 
10 Ibid. , pp. 223-24. 
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